a Canada, as in other countries, 
the chief centres for the discovery, 
preservation and dissemination 
of higher knowledge are the uni- 
versities. To an extent _ still 
greater than in the past, the 
strength and quality of its uni- 
versities will determine the pros- 
perity welfare and quality of a 
nation. In the next few years, 
conditions of the times and na- 
tional purposes will place heavy 
demands on Canadian univer- 
sities; and each of the needs 
will have a multiplying effect on 
the others. 
* * * 

We in Canada believe in the 
worth of the individual over the 
worth of the collectivity. We be- 
lieve that society develops best 
by the free working and interplay 
of free minds. A free mind in the 
modern context is not merely 
free from constraint, it is also free 
in having the full opportunity to 
acquire knowledge and_ under- 
standing. A free nation is not 
likely to survive the tests of the 
new age if it does not clothe its 
belief with substance and give 
youth the chance to learn accord- 
ing to their ability and their will 
to work. 

* * * 


The task of a college is to 
provide an environment in which 
youth will be stimulated, not 
automatically to dissent nor to 
conform, but to try to under- 
stand. 


An Insight 
into Loyola 


x ( beginnings of Loyola in Montreal may be traced back 
to 1888 when the English-speaking section of College Ste. Marie 
formally began on Bleury Street. 


On September 2nd, 1896, Loyola was established as a separate 
institution at the south east corner of Bleury and St. Catherine 
Streets, in the former Convent of the Sacred Heart. Following 
a fire two years later, Loyola moved west to Drummond Street, 
where Hotel La Salle now stands. 


On March 10th, 1899, Loyola College was incorporated by an 
Act of the Quebec Legislature. Yet these few statements hardly 
reveal the struggles and the constant courage of Loyola’s 
founders. 


The year 1916 witnessed the final transplating to the present 
location, in the heart of the western residential area. 


Loyola owes part of her special quality to her location in the 
metropolitan city of Montreal. This city’s varied cultures, her 
affluence as an inland seaport, and her industrial, commercial 
and professional activities serve to enrich and invigorate the 
life of a student at Loyola. Caught in the centre of the two 
great cultures of Canada, Loyola’s students are perfectly placed 
to appreciate the full scope and opportunities of our country. 


Loyola approaches the difficult task of 
developing the student with four centuries 
of Jesuit experience in education behind it. 
Over this period, the Jesuits, long dedicated 
to the pursuit and dissemination of knowl- 
edge, have developed a dynamic and de- 
manding tradition. Because of this tradition 
Loyola is modern but not experimental; 
scientific but not mechanistic; cultural but 
not visionary; youthful but not erratic; 
realistic but not pagan. A student entering Loyola is afforded the 
opportunity of becoming a part of and greatly benefitting from 
this tradition. 


To declare flatly that Loyola’s extensive development pro- 
gram is dramatically revolutionary would be to exhibit a lack of 
preciseness foreign to our character. The face of Loyola is new, 
yes, but the newness comes from evolution, not revolution. 
Loyola’s development, whether it be physical or academic, takes 
place within an also evolving tradition. 


Loyola develops the student by training his faculties—his 
mind, his imagination and his will. This training leaves the 
student an able man, clear in thought, rich in vision, vigorous 
in act; he is a student of history with a sharp sound view of his 
own times, a right interpretation of the past, a true concept of 
the future; he is a man who lives fully and vividly, gladly 
accepting the challenge of life, exulting in its adventure. 


Loyola aims to train a man for success and possible greatness; 
but whatever a man’s worldly achievement, Loyola’s training 
insists that his design of living makes him aware of the obliga- 
tions of his immortality. 


It is the student, in the final analysis who will decide whether 
he is to be physically sound, intellectually alert, socially able, 
morally mature and aesthetically refined. At Loyola the focus 
is on you. 


Loyola College has gained recognition as the academically most versatile and 
numerically largest Jesuit institution of higher learning in Canada. 


Established as a classical college over 63 years ago Loyola’s growth is reflected 
in the evolution of a curriculum which today offers training in four faculties and 
27 full university courses. Also indicative of its evolution to work of university 
calibre are: the number and qualification of its faculty; its physical plant and 
equipment and its student quality and enrolment. 

Loyola is located on a fifty acre site in Montreal’s residential west end. Its 
spacious campus is comprised of seven major buildings and is sufficiently large to 
permit a threefold expansion. 


At the crossroads in its development Loyola College is building on a strong 
base—400 years of Jesuit experience in the field of higher education. 


Loyola, like colleges and universities across Canada is expanding academic facilities 
to provide greater service to the community. Today an increasing number of em- 
ployed men and women are gaining a greater appreciation of advanced study to 
improve their value in their jobs and to enhance their personal satisfaction. To 
meet the demand Loyola established an extension department in 1957 which today 
offers a wide variety of courses leading to a general degree in Arts, Commerce and 
Science. 

This year 800 students registered for evening courses and the college expects 
another 400 will enrol for its three month summer session. 

Keeping pace with its growing enrolment Loyola’s extension department now 
lists over 100 courses in accounting, economics, business, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, biology, classics, history, business machines, industrial design philosophy, 
political science, theology and modern languages. 


Loyola has experienced an increase of more than 400% in student enrolment over 
the last five years. This year the College will register over 2,000 students for its 
day and evening courses and expects to enrol another 400 during its three month 
summer program. 


Conservative estimates indicate that at its present rate of growth Loyola will 


have a student population of more than 4,000 by 1965. Faced with the challenge 
of a rapidly rising student enrolment the college inaugurated a thirteen million 
dollar physical and academic expansion program in 1957 to keep pace with the 
increasing numbers. 

Loyola’s student body though more than 80% Roman Catholic is comprised of 
students of every major race and faith. At Loyola both in academic development 
and in student population the emphasis is placed on quality rather than quantity. 
Loyola is determined to preserve its fine faculty-student relationships but realizes 
nevertheless its responsibility in assuming its fair share in the current national 
crisis. 


It is Loyola’s faculty which establishes its character and determines the significance 
of its work. 

Loyola in keeping with the traditional educational philosophy of the Jesuits 
has invariably emphasized faculty quality. By providing the finest facilities for 
research and scholarly work and maintaining a salary scale above the national 
average Loyola has attracted superior scholars from leading universities in Canada, 
the United States, Europe, Asia and even Africa. 

To adequately serve the needs of its growing student body the college has 
recruited over forty new faculty members in the last three years. The College’s 
teaching staff is now made up of nearly one hundred highly qualified instructors 
and comprises every major race, color and creed. More than 36% hold doctoral 
degrees and the College offers additional incentives to those with master’s degrees. 

Indicative of the quality of teaching at Loyola is the fact that several members 
of its Chemistry and physics departments are engaged in research work for the 
National Research Council and the Defense Research Board. Professors in the 
commerce faculty are working on projects for the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and many others have been awarded grants from the Canada Council. 
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ment. Throughout its history Loyola has rigidly adhered to the highest university 
standards, placing strong emphasis on academic quality. 

Originally established solely as a liberal arts college, Loyola eventually dropped 
the format of classical college adopting the curricular structure and divisions of the 
English-speaking university, and orienting its students to follow graduate and pro- 
fessional studies in English-Canadian universities. 

From 1921 to 1943 Loyola’s efforts were centered on developing its especially 
outstanding humanities program. In 1943 it established a B.Sc. program with majors 
in chemistry, physics and mathematics (biology and geology were later added). 
The same year Loyola’s department of engineering opened its doors offering training 
in the six major branches of engineering. In 1948 degrees in commerce were estab- 
lished with concentration in accounting, business and economics. Four years of 
research recently culminated in the formation of the college’s department of geo- 
technical sciences. 

Today Loyola College offers a comprehensive university curriculum with seven 
honours programs and over 27 full university courses. 


possible, a student may with the consent of the bursar pay tuition and fees in two 
installments. 
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LIBERAL ARTS 


Btiety, Liberal Arts at Loyola offers an 
opportunity. It will not do something for you; 
it provides an occasion for you to do something for 
yourself, that is to develop intellectually. The 
opportunity for self-development which Loyola 
offers is an excellent one, strenghtened by the 
College’s long experience in the classics, and 
fired by the spirit of the Jesuit “Ratio Studiorum’. 


A student in Liberal Arts may choose his major 
area of study from among a large variety of fields: 
Biology-Chemistry, Classics, Economics, English, 
History, Philosophy, Political Science, and Theo- 
logy. Honours programs are conducted in the 
fields of Economics, English, and History, and 
although these demand more work from the stu- 
dent, they offer proportionately more in return. 
Premature specialization is avoided at Loyola. In 
the general arts course, the program of studies 
includes both sciences and humanities, and is 
designed to develop the man before it develops the 
Doctor or the academic professor. 


Philosophy and Theology are important parts 
of the College’s academic program, and are re- 
quired subjects of study for three years. Languages 
are taught along the most modern lines in the new 
Language Laboratory. Of special interest to history 
students is the recently developed Programme of 
African studies, one of the few in Canada. 


An essential element in liberal education is a 
good staff of professors, and Loyola maintains a 
standard consistent with the demands of its 
curriculum. Scholarly writings have been pub- 
lished by professors in English, History, Modern 
Languages, and Philosophy, and a number of 
Economics professors are engaged in research 
projects for the government. 


Liberal education, properly considered, is an 
exacting discipline; it can also be an exciting one. 
Loyola’s aim is to provide an environment in 
which students will be stimulated not auto- 
matically to dissent or conform, but to try to 
understand. 
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SCIENCE 


A thousand years from now, when historians struggle 
for a contemporary world view of history, the twentieth 
century may well be categorized as an era of unprecedented 
scientific development. It may also be noted that, in the 
early part of the century, an attempt was made to raise 
Science to the level of a deity. 

Recent events, however, would indicate that man, 
through Science, has created a force which, ironically 
enough, may prove to be his destroyer rather than his 
saviour. This fact, however, only intensifies the scientific 
challenge of our age. Loyola, cognizant of this challenge, 
is developing to meet it. 

Success in scientific pursuits requires an inquiring mind, 
thorough grounding in fundamental theory, a trained 
faculty of observation and manipulative skill. Ultimate 
success is attained when these qualities are developed 
against a broad background of liberal education. It is to 
this ideal that the College’s science course is dedicated. 

The student is offered the possibility of concentrating 
in various fields: physics, geo-technical science, chemistry, 
geology, mathematics, biology; or of working towards a 
degree in the faculty of Engineering. A senior student may 
directly participate in an extensive undergraduate research 
programme carried on in the branches of science men- 
tioned above. 

The student attending Loyola, working towards his 
B.Sc. degree, benefits greatly from both the modern 
facilities at his disposal and from thé undergraduate re- 
search he is actually engaged in. Last year, to aid in such 
work, the College installed a digital computer centre, one 
of the few of its kind at the undergraduate level. 

Loyola’s Science professors, in keeping with the demands 
of the empirical method, are engaged in an advanced 
research programme, either conducted in cooperation with 
the federal government, or made possible by grants from 
the National Research Council. The  geo-technical 
science department is the direct result of four years of 
this research. 

Loyola provides the atmosphere in which you, with 
your fellow student, may seek the mastery of-a specialized 
and technical knowledge so vital to the future of our 
country. 


An Era of 


Development . . . 


In 1957 Loyola College launched a carefully pre- 
pared development plan which by 1970 should enable 
the College to adequately serve the needs of a student 
body at least double its present size. 


Determined not to sacrifice its high educational 
standards to accommodate a too rapid growth of its 
student body, Loyola, through an orderly and 
gradual program expanded physical and academic 
facilities to allow for a 400% rise in enrolment in the 
last five years. 


In this activity the College is following a master 
plan which includes a thirteen million dollar con- 
struction program marking the nineteen-sixties as 
years of dramatic change in the Loyola College 
campus. From the College’s Junior and Administra- 
tion buildings which date back to 1916 to a modern 
science block completed in 1962 Loyola’s buildings 
will provide a new and impressively beautiful en- 
vironment for a pleasant and productive university 


life. 


During the last five years and concurrent with the 
construction of a two million dollar science block and 
a students’ residence of limited accommodation 
Loyola has engaged in a constant program of re- 
modelling and modernization of existing facilities and 
of expanding classroom space. 
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The Drummond Science block opened this year 
is the first of eight major projects in the College’s 
program of development. The new building provides 
the highly specialized equipment and _ spacious 
laboratories for the study of chemistry, physics, 
biology, geology and engineering. A large, scienti- 
fically arranged, well lighted and acoustically perfect 
lecture hall enables highly trained and skilled in- 


construction before the end of the current academic 
year. The three story building is especially designed 
to create an atmosphere of quiet and serenity as 
well as convenience. Spacious reading rooms, 
periodical rooms and reference libraries will give 
easy access to the best that men’s minds have to offer. 
The library will soon be followed by a much needed 
faculty residence and a new building to house the 


structors to open to Loyola students the wonders of 
the scientific world. 


With the generous support of the provincial 
government and the superb response of alumni, 
industry and friends, Loyola is still building to ac- 
complish its mission. At the crossroads in its develop- 
ment the College is launching the second stage of its 
building program this year. 

The large number of students from all over Can- 
ada, the United States, Europe, Asia and even 
Africa who are coming to Loyola have created an in- 
creasing need for modern spacious centers of living. 
To meet the need three four story student residence 
buildings will be ready for occupation in 1963. The 
new buildings will accommodate over three hundred 
boarders and provide spacious and handsomely de- 
signed recreational and dining facilities. 


The workshop and heart of a university is the 
library. Loyola is justly proud of its sixty thousand 
volume general library and of the Drummond 
science library. In the last few years these facilities 
have become increasingly overcrowded seriously 
threatening their efficient operation and utilization. 
A new one hundred fifty thousand volume library 
with a seating capacity of six hundred will go under 


College’s growing engineering department. 

University life is not all study. There is time for 
recreation, laughter and companionship. To bring 
into balance the cultural, intellectual and recreational 
facilities needed to produce a well-rounded student 
Loyola plans call for the completion of a stylistically 
advanced student center by 1967. 


It is the aim of Loyola College to provide its stu- 
dents with the finest facilities for research, study and 
intellectual growth. But the real growth of Loyola 
can not be measured in bricks and buildings. It is 
inside the institution (faculty recruitment, curricular 
changes, productivity of research and scholarship) 
that the real growth of Loyola goes on. 


In the College’s development plan is preserved the 
traditional educational philosophy of the Jesuits, 
famous as teachers for over four hundred years. They 
have invariably emphasized faculty quality and a 
close faculty-student relationship. 


To maintain an equitable balance between its 
instructional staff and its rising enrolment the college 
has recruited over forty new faculty members in the 
last three years. Nearly half of these new professors 
hold doctoral degrees, raising the proportion of doc- 
tors on staff to just over 37%. 


Expanding 


Academic 


facilities 


In addition to curricular changes a modern lan- 
guage laboratory and an I.B.M. digital computer 
center demonstrate the College’s desire to keep pace 
with the latest educational developments. In the 
coming year the College’s outlay for research and 
scholarship will exceed two hundred thousand dollars. 

Loyola’s aim is excellence in educational perform- 
ance. Its ambitions are reflected in its development 
plan—a program of strengthening and expansion to 
enable the college to offer a greater service and share 
more fully in helping to resolve the challenge con- 
fronting higher education in Canada. 


COMMERCE 


he course in Commerce at 
Loyola is designed to give more 
than mere practical instruction 
geared to entry into the business 
world. Although it offers students 
a thorough technical training in 
the fundamental methods and 
principles of modern business, it 
also aims to educate them in a 
fuller sense: to discipline their 
minds and increase their capa- 
city for creative thinking. 


Accordingly, Loyola’s Com- 
merce students take nearly half 
of their courses outside of their 
professional field. They are 
trained not only in the disciplines 
of Accounting, Auditing, Business 
Management, Finance and Eco- 
nomics, but also in the disciplines 
of languages, English, Mathe- 
matics, Sociology, Philosophy, 
Political Science, and Theology. 
That this broad educational basis 
maintains the proper standards 
in the professional field can be 
seen from the fact that the In- 
stitute of Chartered Accountants 
of the Province of Quebec has 
exempted Loyola accounting 
graduates from the usual Inter- 
mediate Examinations and from 
three of the five years of ap- 
prenticeship required for the 
Chartered Accountant Certificate. 


A Loyola Commerce student 
can major in either Accounting, 
Business or Economics, or can, if 
he possesses the necessary grades, 
enter the challenging course in 
Honours Economics in Sopho- 
more year. The staff of lecturers 
in Commerce is composed both of 
academic professors and_prac- 
ticing business men, in keeping 
with the dual aim of the Com- 
merce course, both to educate and 
to train. 
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: ATHLETICS . 


ACTIVITIES 


ace College is recognized for its 
accomplishments in the field of athletics. 
It offers sports programs both on the 
intra-mural and varsity levels, and pro- 
vides athletic facilities which include a 
gym, large and well-kept playing fields, 
and a stadium with artificial ice. 


On the Varsity level, Loyola has been a 
tough and successful competitor. It is a 
member of the Ottawa-St. Lawrence 
Athletic Conference, and sponsors nine 
teams: in basketball, curling, football, 
golf, hockey, skiing, soccer, swimming, 
and tennis. In two of these sports, foot- 
ball and tennis, Loyola presently holds 
the championship. The traditional name 
for a Loyola Varsity team is the Warriors, 
and closely linked with this are the 
colours of maroon and white. 


For students with less talent in in- 
dividual sports, but no less interest, an 
extensive and versatile program is offered 
in the form of intra-mural athletics. Class 
competitions are held throughout the year 
in hockey, football, basketball, volleyball, 
swimming, skiing, bowling, golf, and 
tennis. This program is designed to en- 
courage as large a_ participation in 
athletics as possible among the student 
body, so that a man may come from 
Loyola educated not only mentally, but 
physically—even if he lacks the ability 
to play on one of the Varsity teams. 


Loyola maintains a full-time athletic 
director, who works closely with the stu- 
dent-composed Loyola Athletic Associa- 
tion; together they organize, control and 
govern Loyola’s Athletic Program. 


CULTURAL 


|} has always been one of Loyola’s strongest in- 
terests, and its student productions are of recognized 
professional calibre. In past years, such varied plays as 
Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Men”, the medieval “Everyman” 
and the Broadway success “Teahouse of the August 
Moon”, have been presented. Two major productions are 
launched every year, along with an entry into the Inter- 
Varsity Drama Festival, while acting, stage-designing, 
lighting, producing, and directing encourage participation 
by students of all faculties and years. 

For students more interested in journalism and con- 
troversial writing, the award-winning Loyola News is a 
weekly outlet for fact and opinion, radical or otherwise. 
Photography is rapidly growing in popularity as an activity, 
and both the “News” and the annual Loyola “Review”, 
maintain a staff of photographers. For writers of a more 
creative or scholarly turn, various magazines such as 
“Amphora”, and “Amalgam” are published annually. 


Panel discussions, debates and speeches on all con- 
ceivable topics are common at Loyola. A debating society 
has existed. on campus for many years, and several clubs 
devoted variously to Liberalism, Conservatism or Inter- 
national Affairs, maintain a lively political atmosphere. 


Student-sponsored courses in music appreciation have 
been given in past years, with a glee club and non-credit 
courses in the fine arts planned for this fall. Montreal 
is a city noted for its varied cultural life, and student 
tickets to symphony concerts, exhibitions, movies and plays 
are always available. 


SOCIAL... 


Social life at Loyola is an attractive and rather undefin- 
able combination of dances, plays, spectator sports, folk- 
music nights, lazy afternoons in the cafeteria, bowling and 
skiing, and evening ‘smoke-and-beer’ discussions. 


Dances are probably the most prominent of the College’s 
social events. They range from the ‘Mixmaster’ to the more 
formal L.C.A.A., Freshman, and Bowling League dances. 
October brings apple-frosted afternoons and weekends for 
Homecoming football; while winter brings skiing in the 
Laurentians, hockey in the Stadium, and the ‘Great’ 
Loyola Winter Carnival. This last event encompasses a 
whole week of activities: snow-sculpturing on the campus, 
exhibition hockey and basketball games, a_torchlight 
parade to the Mountain Chalet, dances—from the festive 
to the formal, skiing, and a Variety Show. 


If dances are the most prominent college social events, 
bull-sessions and discussions are the most common, and 
perhaps even the most profitable. These take place at all 
times, and nearly everywhere; over cards in the Lounge, 
in Boarders’ rooms, out on the campus in early spring, at 
Meet-the-Professors nights, or with coffee in the cafeteria. 


Loyola’s social life is as diverse as any College’s, and 
more compact and united than that of many. It is the 
natural and fitting complement of the intellectual, athletic, 
and cultural life of the campus. Its value comes not from 
the number or size of organized social events, but from 
the spirit of the students who make them. That spirit is 
Loyola. 


As a Catholic College, one of Loyola’s first concerns is the fostering of devoted 
and enlightened Catholic laymen. A special student Mass at noontime makes 
daily Mass and Communion possible for everyone. Three-day retreats are given for 
the whole student body each year on a voluntary basis, and closed weekend retreats 
are made available for both Seniors and Lowerclassmen. The Student Counsellor, 
and the faculty members who assist him, provide students with the opportunity of 
obtaining guidance and advice on a personal level, and are always available for 
consultation. 


One of the oldest societies on campus is the Sodality of Our Lady. This group is 
aimed at encouraging a manly and vigorous piety among its members and among 
the college’s student population. It conducts a large and varied program of assist- 
ance to different Montreal organizations, such as the Foyer de Charité, the Benedict 
Labre House, the School for Retarded Children, and the Institute for the Blind. 
The Sodality also assists a number of poor families, to whom weekly visits are made 
with food and clothing. 


A new group at the college is the Loyola Peace Corps. During the summer it gives 
a number of students the opportunity of working among less fortunate people in 
such places as the Bahamas, the Lower East side of New York, and El Paso, Texas. 
Usually the work consists of supervising at a summer school or a day camp for 
underprivileged youngsters. 


Other religious organizations at Loyola are the St. John Berchman’s Society, 
which supplies servers for Masses at the College; the Canadian Federation of 
Catholic College Students, which in ‘association with Pax Romana, promotes 
spiritual projects on its member campuses; and the Apostleship of Prayer. 
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ulture is activity of thought, 
and receptiveness to beauty and 
humane feeling. Scraps of in- 
formation have nothing to do 
with it. A merely well-informed 
man is the most useless bore on 
God’s earth. What we should aim 
at producing is men who possess 
both culture and expert knowl- 
edge in some special direction. 
Their expert knowledge will give 
them the ground to start from, 
and their culture will lead them 
as deep as philosophy and as high 
as art.” 


Alfred North Whitehead. 


For further information on Loyola College write: The Registrar, Loyola College, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal 28. This booklet is the product of a joint effort by 
the Administration and the Student Council of Loyola College. 


